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sodium iodide as a reductant to the sample, thereby driving the
nitrous acid decomposition reaction to nitric oxide.  This method
for measuring nitrite is more than 600 times more sensitive than
the colorimetric procedure.

Doerr et al. (1981) have also assessed the effectiveness of
the chemiluminescence procedure for determining nitrite and compared
it with the Griess colorimetric method. The test medium was a meat
slurry containing either ascorbate or cysteine, both of which can
cause loss of nitrite in meat (Fox and Nicholas, 1974) or interfere
in the analysis. To facilitate a comparison of the effectiveness of
these analytical procedures when they are free of interfering sub-
stances, the investigators added charcoal to the test system to
eliminate the ascorbate interference.  In both methods sodium nitrite
values were comparable in samples without an added reductant, regard-
less of whether they had been treated with charcoal or not. Unlike
the Griess method, the addition of a reductant in the chemilumines-
cence method did not reduce the amount of nitrite measured. The
nitrite values obtained with the two methods were equivalent after
treatment with charcoal.

A new method for determining nitrite by HPLC (Gerritse, 1979;
Thayer and Huffaker, 1980) was discussed above in the section on
nitrate. Concentrations of nitrite as low as 200 pmol can be de-
tected in samples ranging from 5 to 500 pi.

Special difficulties are encountered when measuring nitrite
levels in meat because nitrite combines with some constituents and
may not be measured in the assays just described (Cassens et al.,
1974). Thus, for each of the techniques described, it is important
to know which nitrite species are measured when meat samples are
being analyzed.  Currently, it is not clear whether all nitrite
present in meat is actually measured.  However, it appears that
similar species may be measured by the colorimetric and chemilumi-
nescence methods since results from these methods are comparable.

Analysis of Nitrogen Oxides

Because of the complex chemistry of the nitrogen oxides, any
of the following gases may exist in ambient air: nitrous oxide,
nitric oxide, nitrogen dioxide, nitric acid, and nitrous acid.
Both nitric oxide and nitrogen dioxide are stable free radicals,
and they typically participate in rapid simultaneous reactions.
For example, they may combine to form dinitrogen trioxide and
dinitrogen tetroxide.  It has been extremely difficult to prepare
accurately known concentrations of nitrogen dioxide because of its
high reactivity with impurities, other pollutants, and the walls
of the system. This section briefly reviews common manual and
continuous methods as well as calibration procedures.